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EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
PUBLISHED BY satisfretion, and expect to visit some more ere'and Margaret Cook are desired to attend 
WM’. D. PARRISH & CO., ‘long. ‘They are desired to report their case thereto and report their care. 
NO. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, to next Meeting. Adjourned to the usual time next Quarter. 


‘ @ a Two Doll a It doth not appear that care enough hath! 
Every Seventh-day at wo Dollars per annum, payahl ae . - _ a” ; 
: ect eae ee PF" been taken within the compass of Bradford;} The l4th of 5th mo. 1780, four men and 


tn advance. Three copies sent t ie address f ‘ive x . ’ 
pies sent to one address for Five/the same Friends are continued, and desired eight women Friends appointed by the Quar- 


Yollars Sacer 
I ; to attend thereto, and report their care. terly Meeting attended, also several Friends 
v y nica Me mic a lirecce,; t¢ +} e hlishe re * f 3 7 ‘ 
ymmu th must be addr 1 to the Publisher Visiting those heretofore missed in Duck appointed by the M mnthly Meeting. 
‘ree of expense, to whom all payments are to be made.’ Creek is still omitted, though Friends there It appears by the accounts received from 
ns fave had it under consideration, but way hath the severai Monthly Meetings that little hath 
’ yt rene - ( t >| apprehent ¢ e ne risit r the Teamroee cince et 
Some account of the beginning and progress of, not opened to proceed therein, apt prehending' been done in visiting the Negroes sin¢ ist 


there is still mue h due to that peopl e in making g Quarter, except in Nottingham, where 
restitution for injustice heretofore done, which’! Friends appointed (except John Moore) at- 
. }matter they have closely under consideration | tending, they visited all the families or house- 
; Concluded from page 474 with hopes of good arising from it; which ac-|keepers of these people, and in several places 
The 15th of 8th mo. 1779, near the time! count is satisfactory. The case of the Negroes met with a kind reception and an openness t 


7 * o a . . . i 
adjourned to, six men and six women Friends there are left to the care of the Friends of that! receive advice and instruction, and in general 


f the Quarterly Meeting Committee attended, Meeting, and such of this Committee as find|a prospect of the labour of Friend 


is having 


the religious visit to the negroes who had 
been released from « state of bondage. 


and two of the Friends appointed by the their minds engaged thereto. some good effect amongst them, and that they 

r Monthly Meetings. | Friends at Deer Creek have taken some/had satisfaction in performing the visit. 
The Friends continued to services in the!care, but not much done. And aconcern at-| On solid conside ‘ration of the accounts re- 
: several Monthly Meetings report viz. tending our minds at this time on account of|ceived, and how necessary it is for Friends of 


ing wh ) live within the verge of Nottingham, in their families might be of use, and therefore!more generally and faithfully to unite 
and those appointe: by that ‘Monthly Meeting, recommend it to the solid consideration of concern and care for these Negroes as her 
have since last Quarter had a general meet- Friends heretofore ap pointed, or any other who tofore recommended, it is again desired that 


Friends : appoint. ‘d by the Quarterly Meet- the Negroes there, apprehend a visit to them/this and the Monthly Meeting C 


; ing with the Negroes at w hich about 20 at-' find their minds drawn the veate. as many as way opens attend theret 
1 tended, and since that another meeting of the! Then adjourned until 3rd day morning, to And thecare and situation of Deer Cres Z 
: same kind; also have visited four of their fami-'meet at half past eight, when Friends more|in that respect being attended to; bike lliam 


lies, and inform they have had pretty good/generally attended, especially those appointed] Ilarvey, Margaret Cook, Lettice Bernar 0 : 


; satisfaction therein, and are in hopes it was| by the Monthly Meeting. nah Churchman, and Isaac Jackson, are de- 
of service to some of te visited. The Ne-| lsired to consider thereof, and confer ‘ah 
groes there are still left to the care of the same} On consideration that there is but little ac-|some of the Friends heretofore appointed, and 

) Friends. jcount of care since last Quarter, and none) proceed in a visit there as way opens, and re- 

In Brad for J—some care hath been taken, from the Monthly Meetings of Kennett, New-) port their care. 
but more appears necessary, and having at garden and Sadsbury, it is desired that Friends Then adjourned tothe usual time next Quar- 
this time no partic ularaccount of some former/of the Committees in their several Monthly ter. 

. care as desired at last Meeting, Margaret Cook) Meetings solidly attend to the important duty 
is continued, and William H: irvey added, to'of repeating care and labour for the spiritual The 20th of 8th mo. 1780, seven men and 

, take furthercare respecting visiting the Ne. and te mporal welfare of the free Negroes and | five women Friends appointed by the Quarter- 

| croes, and also stir up Frie ‘nds of that Meet- their c hild lren, agreeable to former advices, and| ly Meeting attended, also several Friends ap- 


® ing to their duty in that respect. lat our last Yearly Meeting renewed and! pointed by the Monthly Meeting 
‘In Duck Creek—it doth not appear that the stengthened; and report of their care to our! By accounts now received it appears that in 
few heretofore missed in the verge of that)next adjournment, and if the advice or assist-'the verge of Kennett and” Sadsbury the Ne- 


Meeting have yet been visited; care in that re-!ance of this Committee appears necessary to'!groes have been generally tidied since last 
g spect is : still referred as at last Meeting. ithe committee of any Monthly Meeting, they | Quarter, also the single ones in Nottingham, 
n In Deer Creek—Friends appointed by that!are desired to mention it hitherto in future. jall toa good degree of satisfaction. In New- 
f Monthly Me eting, and those appointed by the; Then adjourned to meet at the usual time! garden and Bradford but little done in that re- 
Qui arterly Meeting that live there, have late lyjnext Quarter. spect. 
‘ had ameeting with about ten or fifteen of| | The Friends appointed report in writing 
8 them that live near Bush River, in Friends; The20'h of the 2nd mo. 1780, near the! viz: 
Meeting house there; and the Friends whoitime adjourned to, 5 men and 11 women) We attended at Deer Creek about the mid- 
r. attended the meeting had some satisfaction} Friends ‘of the Quarterly Meeting committees! dle of the 6th month last, and met with most 
respecting it: but a sense of a through attended, and several Friends of the Month ly of the Friends app vinted by that Meeting to 
the omission of restitution to the Negroes, did Meeting committees. the care of the free Negroes, also those ap- 
there as at the Meeting at Deer Creek (me n-| By accounts received it appears that not! pointed by the Quarterly Meeting who live 
tioned last Quarter) much attend the minds of! much care hath been extended either by this there, with whom we had solid conference re- 
f Friends with distress. Their case and situa-'/committee, orthe committees of Monthly Meet-' specting the weighty service of visiting those 
of tion in that Meeting left us at our last confer- ings since last Quarter, except within the! people; and way opening, we in company with 
d ence under the same Friends care. verge of Bradford, where some Friends of\some of them, visited twenty-six families or 
h Then adjourned to the usual ume and place this committee attending, they visited the Ne-| housekeepers of Negroes, also upwards of 
h next Quarter. groes pretty generally and had satisfaction forty single and married persons of various 
BS therein. ages, and both sexes, most of whom lived l 
The 14th of llth mo. 1779, nearthe time; Our minds being a fresh concern for the’ Friends’ families; and have with thankfulness 
oT adjourne tt to, four men, and ten women F riends welfare of the Negroes. again recommend the to acknowledge the ownings of Truth in per- 
appointed by the Quarterly Meeting, attended care of them to the committees of Monthly forming the visit, which hath been in a gor d 
e and six Friends, men and women, by ‘ic Meetings, and report their care to our next degree to the saiisfaction and relief of our 
id Monthly Meeting. Meeting. minds, and we hope of service to some of the 
a Friends from Nottingham report, they have Nottinghem requesting assistance, Isaac visited. And having in the course of our 


visited one family of Negroes to pretty guod|Jackson; John Moore, Rebekah Chambers, visit frequently met with such an affecting 


“<P yy) 
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sense of injustice to the Negroes, which is and especially to our beloved youth, may tend tures of truth to her children and other mem- 








deeply fixed in some of their minds, that we)to raise In their minds a desire to follow her,,bers of her family, and often quoted and ap- 
seemed most easy to recommend the consider-,as she endeavoured to follow Christ—we are) plied aon in a pertinent manner in her pub- 


ation thereof to Friends of that Meeting; engaged to give forth this memorial of one, lie communications. 
which we did by communicating to them our whom we esteemed as a mother in Israel. She was diligent in the attendance of meet- 
sense in writing. She was the daughter of John and Rachel ings for worship and discipline, and manifest- 
Margaret Cook, William Harvev. Edwards, of this city, and was born on the 2d,ed a continued concern for the promotion ot 
Lettice Barnard, Isaac Jackson. day of the 7th month, 1766. Her father was;Truth, being remarkable for her solid and in- 
Dinah Churchman. of the Episcopal communion, and both her pa- ard travail for the arising of that Light and 
Londongrove the 20th of &mo. 1780. rents died when she was a child. Aboutthe 9th Life which is the solace and crown of our re- 
Wh ch being read, affords satisfaction and year { her age, she was place d with a valua- ligious assemblies. Her public approaches 


reliefof mind: and that which they left in ble Friend; and, during her residence in the|to the throne of Grace were fervent and im- 


writing for Friends of that Meeting respecting family, she became convince dof the principle|pressive; having a powerful tendency to sol- 


Injustice (as hinted in the latter part of the re- ol Truth as profess d by us, and was receive diemnize the minds of the congregation, and to 


port, being at this Commies seq uest produc- a me mber of our religious society. gather into the same deep and reverential 
ed and read, their care and attent os to that im- In the twentieth ye: of her age she was feeling which influenced her ¢ xercised and de- 
portant subject is also satisfactory, and what| married to Isaac Buc k be: e, with whom she was voted spirit. 

they Jeft in writing for that Meeting approved united until the awful visitation of yellow fever She partic ipated deep! in those trials 
and united with, being as follows. 5 in the year 1793, which clothed the city of whie h Friends have seutailts pees d through, 


Philadelphia as in sackcloth and ashes, from and long suffered in silence under many of the 
the desolating effects of the pestilence which afflicting occurrences Ww hich finally led toa di- 
walked in darkness and wasted as at noon-day. vision in our religious society: but having 
Her husband was removed by the epidemic; been preserved ina_ siate of met kness and 
and in the same season her beloved friend quiet suffering, she was in the renewed open- 
who had watched over her as with maternal ings of Truth, again favoured to stand as an 
care, was also taken away: and, during her,instrument through whom the benign influ- 


To Friends of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. 
Dear Frienps—We of the committee appoint- 
ed by the Quarterly Meeting to visit the free 
Negroes, have in company vith several 
Friends aj point d by your lias, ly Meeting 
visited ne arly all in that circumstance within 


2 compass of your s: ting, ¢ er . E 
the ee wk ie . ae pd a widowhood, three of her children died. ence of gospel Love flowed in our meetings 
ning of! we é > c i 0 > 2e “ ; . ¢ 
forming of it, we have hada good degree of Previously to this period, she had opened her to our encouragement and consolation; ena- 


atisfaction, and are in hopes ay be of s , : 3 ‘ , 
s ’ ire in hopes it may be of some mouth in the ministry in our public meetings; bling us to raise thankful hearts to him who re- 


and as she was favoured to abide in resigna-|mains to be the Leader and Redeemer of his 
tion under her heavy trials her religious expe-| people. 

rience deepened, and she became increasingly; In her last illness she was mostly confined 
qualified to engage in the work whereunto she for nearly five months ; and although she 
was called; so that it might be said of her, “ I) passed through much bodily affliction, her 
have refined thee, but not with silver, | have|mind was favoured to experience resignation 
chosenthee in the furnace of affliction.’ And'to the Divine will. She knew in whom she 
as obedience kept pace with knowledge she believed, and calmly reposed her confidence or 
was enal led to bear a living testimony to the that never failing Arm of Divine power which 


service; and seem most easy, not only for 
the relief of our own minds, but in a particu- 
lar manner, from a desire that a due sense of 
what we frequently met with may deeply im- 
press your minds, and particularly those who 
have given occasion for any of that people to 
think they are injured, wronged, or defrauded 
by any of us ; for although the y mie but very 
little complaint, neither were we desirous to 
hear or encourage their complaining on that 


tl gospel of Christ, which she had found to be had supported her through life. 
or any other account ; but sense. 1 : : a ; . 
. it yet a sense, a deep he power of God unto salvation, and her an- [oa female friend who passed much time 


and afflicting sense of injustice done to them, 


chor of hope and consolation, amidst the afflic-' with her in her Jast illness, she stated, that 
is . fixed in their minds, and so sensibly to 


b ahs. deat ; 7 tions that were permitt dto overtake her. The she had no prospect of recovering, and sup- 
e > 1a yur Pre av j ‘ ° . . — ‘ . 
th pirits have el a na monthly meeting to which she belonged, was posed it would be a satisfaction to her friends 
yressed and borne dow 2 ine ¢ , 
I ; ie down under the feeling anc prepared to acknowledge her gift, and she to know something of the state of her mind at 
consideration thereof, cara led as a mini 5 d: | ked. that st 
And we hav in brother] ley | was recommended as a minister. that solemn perio ; and remarked, that she 
ANn¢ e fhe e re e y Ove ¢ ¢ Ande ~ . \ 
t that tk t 3 oe a dly In the year 1799, she entered into marriage had not left the work to be done at that late 
ness to desire that this subject mz » Si ' “¢ - ’ —_ 
ttended t : and that all seh f - idly with our friend James Rowland. In the dis- hour; that her day’s work was finished and 
attended to, and that all ma ite j 2 = : ; + 
derat ? we 7 = n the Con- charge of the interesting duties of a wife and she was patiently waiting for her change; 
sideration. 
; \ mother, she was truly exemplary, and was re- that all was peace within, and nothing in her 
We are not about to direct or advise you re- - 7 ae wine 
. aaa Ba ol J" markable for her care and tenderness toward) way. 
specting what shouk e done in orde a : ; «7 
oe Pe. ti weer th ne x a r tO all her household. In her intercourse with During the progress of her illness, she also 
I ce restitution, du eave iat, wit s S ‘ . : t ; , 
se met ™ my . 1 5 bs 'W; 7 her immediate friends and others, her chris- expressed to the same friend (when speaking 
at you may singly attend to Infinite s ; Ric - . 
ear enn Ss a ‘et ee , hat.{ tian meekness and simplicity combined with a of the late division in our religious society) 
nd Justice i our considerations, that what- . - ies , ‘ ~ 
" ; ons, that wiat-) mild and engaging manner, were peculiarly that she feli entire peace inthe step she had 
ever may be done, it may be in order to do’... eile’ onal i tie hae aie | fie hat 
testion soliewe the inie: 1 eles \ calculated tocail forth the respect and esteem taken In regard to this matter,—thalt it was the 
s } e¢ , ss true ¢ » . . ° ‘ : 
a. a aa alk wail , hess true > of those with whom she associated, and by result of much deliberate consideration,—that 
as Ig peace ) nind, anc 6 f swe Oo z . ! 
5 | : suswer ‘ her neighbours she was much beloved. she had never looked back at that act with re- 
clear conscience toward God. " eee 
Wil Having drunk deeply of the cup of affliction, gret, but on the contrary the contemplation 
Villiam Harvey, Isaac Jackson, \ S ' Pane 
, , : Ishe was eminently qualified to administer the thereof was always attended with peace and 
Lettice Bernard, Margaret Cook, ly f iia : 
. = balin of consolation to those who were suffer-|satisfaction; and that her faith and hope re- 
Dinah Churchman. . ' . ; 
Be » : al ing under either bodily or mental trials, and mained firm and unchanged in that Divine 
Deer Creek, the L7th of 6th mo. 1780. a epee . ht | 
: |her time was much occupied in following the Arm of power which had been near and had 
Our Friends, W illiam | Jackson, and Rebe-jexample of our blessed Lord in going about supported her through many trials. 
kah Chambers, fee! ing a religious concern in doing good.—Her labours of Jove were not con- After informing a friend who was sitting 
their minds to visit the free Negroes within fined within the precincts of our own religious with her, that she had not been able to lie 
the verge of Duck Creek Mont hly Meeting, | society, but her christian benevolence extended down for six weeks, owing to her cough and 
attended their said Me eling held there 22nd a towards allthe human family. Hence, it was difficulty of breathing, the friend remarked 
7th mo. 1780, and on first day sat with the|her concern, under the direction of her heaven- that her nights must be trying ;—she answered 


Committee of that Meeting, ily Guide, to visit the abodes of sorrow; and cheerfully, ‘*Oh no:—they are all peace.—I 
ksi in the chambers of sickness and death, her often look round my chamber at night, and 

P - , > ate eniri ne ma ably oualifie ink it’s ¢ AVEN: ¢ t ave 
A Memorial from the Monthly Meter of affectionate spirit was remarkably qualified to think it’s all heaven ; although I have nothing 


soothe the anguish of the afflicted, and gently to'to boast of. Ihave my low times, but it’s 
point towards that Divine Source whence all) peaceful poverty,and this | considera favour.” 
real consolation flows, On another occasion she remarked toa 

Having been an orphan herself, her heart friend and his wife who called to see her, that 
Under a feeling Sense that ‘the memory of| was ope ned toward ra interesting portion of she had experienced many long and tedious 


Friends of Philadelphia, held at Cherry stret, 


concerning our dear deceused friend Racue. 
Row.Lanb. 


the just is blesse .d,” and believing that the pious the community, and in her the young and in- sicknesses, but never one in which she had 
eee example of our departed friend, experienced found a sympathizing friend. been so uniformly favoured with tranquillity 
y being held up to the view as survivors,) She took great delight in reading the scrip-, and peace; and that during her illness she had 


c¢ 
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been reminded of an expression of hair now erisp, now curled, and a 
Emlen’s, * That all was so calm,there was not complexion which the y of th 
even a breeze to ruffle the surface.” differ in men and women, 
A short time before herclose she expressed but which probably was brown with a 
that she be released; that all red, dark compared with that of the Syrian, black 
notacloud in ber way. She 
quietly departed, as one falling into a sweet 
the 9th day of the 2d month, 1830, 
in the sixty-fourth year of her age, and her re- 
mains were followed 


Samuel long eyes, 
conventionality 
painter's art makes to 
tinge of 
was waiting to 
was peace, and compared with that of the Greek. Thick lips 
are frequently seen, but th ised to in- 
dicate intermarriave 
the negro the Egyptians were f 


With any 


sleep, on with Ethiop From 


removed, nor 


to the grave by a large connected other known 


can they be 
body of Friends and fellow-citize 


ns. race If we turn to lancuage, a surer guide 

alll pt rhaps than physi | my, We are again ¢ omplete- 

J ly bafHed. The ptic has been indentified 

KENRICK & EGYPT through many etym lovies with the old Kgypt- 

Most persons know that within the last half ian; and of the Coptic, though it became a dead 


century great researches have been made by in-\lancuage in the 12th century, much literatur 
dividual or national enterprise into the poetry remains. lt is an uncultivated and formal tongue, 
and antiquiti s of Keypt by the ent rprise of with monosy 1] ibie roots and rude inf X] ms, lo- 
trave Lhe rs and the dilivencc ot archeologists, tally dith rent ii 1 l ighb uring languages 
among whom England claims the names of Young, of Syria and Arabia, totally opposite to the co 
Wilkinson, and Vyse. Few perhaps know what pious and polished Sanserit. The last fact at 
has been the result of these researches. They jonee  severs Kyypt from India, and destroys 
lie scattered over a number of works in different every presumption of af inity that may arise from 
languages, beyond the reach even of the ordinary |the presence in both countries of cast, of animal 
student, much more of the general reader. Mr. '\ orship, and of a religion derivable from a prim- 
Kenrick has undertaken the task of supplying ajitive adoration of the powers of nature. The 
synopsis, and this task he appears to us to have hypothesis of an Ethiopian origin sprang from 
accomplished excellently wel] the noth 1, Natu | } i untru that pop iti tH 
lle commences with the land of Keypt In} would follow the course of the descending river 
the East creat rivers are the parents of civilized And no tradition among the Kgyptians them 
nations. A great river which by its deposit selves told of a parent stock or of another 
forms it | mo y ley and a broad delta ot rich al- land. 
luvial soilin the midst of deserts was the parent, Respecting th mighty works of Egypt littl 


‘ 


if not by earlier 


the nourisher, and the 
nation of the 


god of the oldest civilized eat Pyramids 
The Nile is Kgypt ; the 
Keyptians were those who lived below the cata- 
racts and drank the Nile. Above 
they pushed their arms into Ethiopia, and left 


tas 
there the monuments of their dominion. To the 


mystery remains. The gr 
: 


rifled by the ¢ alipus, 


iad been 
hands, 
But no 
doubt exists that they were the sepulchres of the 
of Memphis The 
“princes of N yph : 


earth. 


and no i scriptions have been found. 


the cataracts 


Kings Queens and th 


reposed in small r py ramids 


west they were at once defended and confined by! beside the Kings. These mountains of wasted 
, . t 1 1 


a desert inj ible to armis but which the;masonry belong to the ¢ iwliest.ages of the Phara- 
oases rendered passable to the caravan. On the jonie monarchy, before the time of the S strian 
north was an almost harbourless sea. On the conque sts, and therefore the bespe ak the toil 
east was another desert, through which roads led and suffering, not « f captive s, but of native 
to the ports of the Red Sea and the mines of slaves. Before them crouches th Sphin , hewn 
Sinai. On the north-east the Arabian desert from the rock, to spare, as a 1 ek inscription 


formed an imperfect barrier. It was traversed says, ex h spot of ¢ iultivable land 


by the hosts of Sesostris and Shi shonk, of Nebu- for it is male—is read. ie re] nis, per- 
chadnezzar and Cambyses, and across its sands! haps portrays, the reigning King, and the thick 
Egypt communicated commercially and politi- lips may indicate Ethiopian blood. The lion’s 
eally with the other seats of ancient civilization, b uly represents the monarch’s mighi-—the hu- 
which, broken by the recurring desert, formed an nian head his wisdom! The rock from which 
irregular chain from Philistia to China. the figure is cut broke the view of the Pyramids, 

Of the singular productions of Egypt, the hip- and to convert it into the Sphinx Was a stroke of 


' . ) . . 7 , . S . } . . . 1 . I 
popotamus, the « rocodile, the ibis, the papyrus, Egyptian genius. Pyramids were, in the Pha- 


we need not speak. There were few beasts of raonic times, peculiar to Memphis The count- 
; , , ; 1 oT OR a 

chase,and the heypt in conquerors did not begin less tombs of Thebes are excavated in the ro K\ 

like those of central Asian by being mighty hun-} face of the Libyan hills. Chose of the Theban 


It was a land of corn and of the 


al lea 
ters. vine, of Pharaohs stand apart, and we pproach through 
fruit trees, and all herbs. he nations sought!a narrow gorge called the “Gate of Iings. 
its granaries in famine; the Israelites in the wil-|The paintings, sculptures, and Insctiptions on 


] 


derness these tont iit eternal Aouses of the 


dead, are the Poinpe ii of the Kgyptian antiqua 


thirsted for the cooling vegetables of its t bs, hi rally the 


cardens. Fish abounded in the Nile, waterfowl] 





in the marshes. Nature yielded freely, but per-iry. At Thebes are the magnifi¢en tym temple- 
haps for that very reason the mind of man was' like palaces of the greatest of the I ohs, tl 

, ] ’ . . : 1 af ee 
less exercised and less active. And the unyary-‘halls of their assemblies and themr Sels, the 


t Tl 1 

iit . 
f Am 
never was vocal except by trick o1 
and the Obelisks, 


und con 
n, a muti 


s?) all rec ords ot tl ir sts 


ing landscape, the unchanging sky, the 
ated stifue 


' 
ywemn 


too, is the 


number and unpoetic or even grotesque forms of 


¢ 


the plants and animals, may partly account for noph, which 


in imavination, whose form is 


the lack of imagination evineed by the most for- 
sufficiently explained, without obscenity or mys 


mal and most stationary of nations, scarcely CX- 
cepting the Chinese. tery, by 

Who and whence were the Egyptians ? This 
cu stion Mr. Kenrick has to ask, and, like others 
to leave unanswered. This is which 
the grave of the Pharaohs will not yield. Physi- 
ology supplies no clue. The mummy cases, the 
paintings and sculptures, depict a race short 
slight, with low 


the faney for monolithic monuments and 


The 


the possession oL large bl cks ot granite. 

remains of the Labyrinth do not enable to 
1 

pronounce halls 

. . ° 7 
place for kings or er codiles, ora piace 
bly for the provinces of Kgypt. 
Very 


have been formed of the population of ancient 


us 


the secret whether its sal were 


a burial 
F Issclue- 
extravagant notion 


various and very 


foreheads, high cheek bones, 


Egy} t. That it was dense mav well be inferr: 


from the le ngeth of time thr ugh which it multi- 
pled in a limited space, and from that evident 
parsimony of land which drove tombs and monu- 
ments to the rocks, and eities to the edee of the 
desert. Caleulations, based on t num! ot 
cities and on the number of men of m y 
we, have plausil ly pia ed tl NN \ it 
) JOO O00 

Agriculture was the chief business of the 
Egyptians, and thr chiet business ol agnicuiture 


consisted in distributing and detaining. by cana 
pr Nile Ihe 


} se] 
na Cutth 


ind dams, the cious waters of 


the 


sheep : were numerous. A erandee of 
Kilytheia possessed 122 cows and oxen, 300 
rams, 1,200 goats, 1,500 swin Lowe Keypt 
contained the great pa re lands, and was the 
abode of the herdsmen—a law race nd, 
therefore, an abomination to the nore red 


countrymen. The ass was the beast of } ’ 
The horse was bred for the war-chariot—that 
great attribute of ancient power. The breed w 
small but fine and peculiar to the country. They 
were kept in stables along the Nile, and hence 
they do not appear in the lands upes. Lk 
culture was extensively and elaborately | ic- 
ed, both for use and pleasure; and th Pi hes, 
like Solomon, “made them gardens and o1 Is, 
plant d trees in them of all kinds of fruit und 
rH di th i pools of Vuter to water therew ‘ 
wood that bringeth forth trees 


When forced to serve on ship board by tl 
enterprise of their own 
Persi h thi 
h made bad sailors 


S. tut their 


m«uerors, 
i 


iithil r natu il tendene Wis mun 
thre sea, which the re card d is tl elen of 
the Destroyer Typhon Their navig 
on the Nile, which formed the highw f i 
mmerce, the path of t] } 
pilgrim . nea ry} v t t 
river | thus the u ersal road 1) , 
mor ( thout bridges, must | 
with boats of all deseription he | f 











und ruddet nd embroidered sa 1 
sculptured prow remind us of the galley of Cle 
patra Th caravans { rround 
visited Egypt with tl r 7 cious l frag ! 
merchandize to exchange for her corn ai : 
tactul But the | | in trade ipp ? 
» have visited other countries either | ! 
~*< ! 
The army was yarrior cas Its t 
consisted in its « it No mounted 
iD in any of the monuments. With th * 
ption they had ev kind of force and ry 
eanon k wh to ancien irTar | y us ] 
h} me | iW nd dr y th irrow, lil the Ky - 
sua rs to th ear. rl I irmour wa m- 
rfect, and more often of { ting than of m 
They had regular divisions, with standards, and 
} rular camps it es WI unscientific 
and their mean f . 
ping hatchet : nd | 
. . 
valis under a if 
lefinite not) bh n 
King, whose gigant ti 
horses. crushes, mas hair 
seores of: li piemy ene mies r 
the vi re laid nd 
count t ittendan it 
Rameses the Great, re 
seen warring against the Assyrian | Chaldean, 
ivainst the Jew, the Edomite, t! in, and 
the “nine bows’ of Libya, and assailing the 
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“ fenced cities” 
passed away. 

In the lower parts of civilization and the me- 
chanical arts the Egyptians had attained high 
perfection. Their machinery and tools appear 
to have been defective, but the defect was sup- 
plied by skill of hand, traditional and acquired, 
as it is among the Chinese. They werefcunning 
workmen in metals, in jewelry, in engravings, 
in enamel, in glass, in porcelain, and in pottery. 
Their fine linen and embroidery famous. 
For their chariots 8 
silver ; 


of strange races that have long 


were 


; and the *y fashioned into a hundred arti- 
cles of luxury the i ivory of Africa, the mahogany 
of India, and the cedar of Lebanon. As no spe- 
cimens remain of their domestic architecture, it! 
is supposed rather than ascertained that their] 
houses were of a single story with a terraced 
The rooms of great men at least were 
richly and elegantly painted, and furnished with 
tables, chairs, and couches, which have supplied 
models for the upholstery of modern times. 

Architecture is the most material of the arts. 
It was the art in which the Egyptians most ex- 
celled. They seem to have understood in some 
degree the grandeur which results from propor- 
tion and arrangement, as well as that which re- 
sults from size. The profuse and elaborate 
sculpture with which their temples are covered 
does not mar their majesty. Their heaviness is 
relieved by the glowing sun and the deep sky. 
But the impression produced must always have 
been that of cost and power rather than of art. 
Some changes of style are noticed. The golden 
age was that of the Pharaohs of the 19th dynas-| 
ty, when the power and greatness of the nation| 
were at the highest. More florid and less majestic} 
mark the era of the Ptolemies. But in | 
this respect, as in others, the Egyptians : seem to} 
have maintained their stationary character, and| 
the remains of Meroe, 


roof. 


forms, 


which are now known to 


be among the latest, have been taken for the 

earliest of all the monuments. 
(To be continued 

THE IRON TRADE OF ENGLAND BEFORE THE DIS- 


COVERY OF COAL. 

In Henry the VIIth’s reign the export of| 
iron from England was very small. Biscay, then| 
us now, the most flouris hing part of Spain, was| 
the great iron country of those days. 
able quantities of Bise: ayan iron were imported | 
into Liverpool. The quality of the “ese iron | 
was much superior to that of the English. Cam- 
den, speaking of the iron made in the great for-| 
est of Andradswald, in Sussex, (then the create 
est iron district in England) says that it was less| 
tenacious than the Spanish i iron, either from na- 
ture or want of skill in the manufacture. The 
forest of Dean was the second iron district in 
England in extent; and the manufacture was| 
carried on in m: ny parts of the kingdom, amongst 
others at Bury, and at Furne ss, 1n Lancsahive. 
It ceased about Bury in the reign of Henry the| 

Kighth, from want of wood for the furnaces. It} 
was also sus spended in the rich mineral district! 
of Furness, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, for| 
the same reason. There the farm-tenants agreed | 
to pay a bloomery rent to the lord of the soil, 
on condition that the furnaces should be blown| 
out, and that the young trees, used in the iron! 
manufacture, should be kept to feed their cattle} 
in the winter months. 


caused by the w: isting of the woods in the manu-| 


Consider- 


















































first year of Queen Elizabeth’s re ign, declaring 
that no timber, a foot square at the reek, should| 




















sea, or of the rivers Thames, Severn, Wye, Hum- 








' lof Dean, in Gloucestershire ; Bury and Furness, 
olomon gave GOO shekels of |} 


e 
(by Prince Biscari, when excavating in search| 


So general was the alarm} 


facture of iron, that an act was passsed in the! 


be cut anywhere within fourteen miles of the| 
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Dee, Tyne, Tees, Trent, or any other river, | In the bosom where it slumbers 
to be used in making iron, except in Sussex and 
in the weald of Kent, where the forests were then 
considered inexhaustible. A further act was, 
also passed in the same reign, in the year 1591, 


declaring that no iron works should be forme: 


ber, . 
Let mild words across it thrill, 

They shall, by their heaven-born numbers, 
Bid each angry thought « Be still.” 


Olive Branch. 


A 


emma 
any where within twenty-two miles of London. ; +9 1f G EN NC ER 
The following are the places at which iron was PRI Hd NDS’IN hi LLIGENG i 

produced during the reign of the Tudors :-—The 
Weald, or Wild of Sussex and Kent: the forest 
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in Lancashire ; Bloomfield and Rusbon, in North 
Wales; Walsall, in Staffordshire; and Lantris- 
sant, in South Wales. 
a 
Eruption or Mount Etna tn 1669. 

“For many days previous the sky had been 
overcast, and the weather, notwithstanding the| 
season, oppressively hot. The thunder and’ 
lightning were incessant, and the eruption was 
at length ushered in by a violent shock of an, 
earthquake, which levelled most of the houses 


We introduce below, the commencement of 
a biography, which we doubt not will prove 
| interesting to many of our readers. The in- 
\ dividual who has been removed within a few 


‘weeks from our midst, was one of the fore- 
most and most persevering in the cause of 
internal improvements, which has enlisted so 


We doubt 


are aware of the 


deeply the State of Pennsylvania, 
much whether our citizens 


at Nicolosi. ‘Two great chasms then opened debt of obligation they owe his memory, as 
near that village. from whence ashes were|connected with our wholesome water and 
thrown outin such quantities, that in a few| 


warm fires. ‘[hese substantial luxuries were, 


weeks, a double hill, called Monte Rosso, 450 
feet high, was formed, and the surrounding) 
country covered to such a depth, that nothing’ 
but the tops of the trees could be seen. The| 
lava ran ina stream fifty feet deep, and four| 
miles wide, overwhelming in its course four-| 
teen towns and villages; and had it not sepa- 
rated before reaching Calanta, that city would 
have been virtually annihilated as were Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii. The walls had been 

purposely raised to aheight of sixty feet, to} 
\repel the danger, if possible, but the torrent) 
accumulated behind them and poured down in| 
a cascade of fire upon the town. It still con- 
tinued to advance, and, uaftera course of fifteen 
miles, ran into the sea, where it formed a mole, 
600 yards long. The walls were neither! 
‘thrown down nor fused by contact with the} 

‘ignited matter, and have since been discovered| 


it would appear, introduced to us partially 
through his exertions ; but we would not an- 
‘ticipate the narrative of our correspondent, 
and accordingly leave our readers to judge for 
‘themselves, with the conviction on our minds 
lof the correctness of his account in all par- 


ticulars. 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WHITE. 


Josiah White who, died in this City on the 
evening of the fourteenth instant, has been 
sufficiently connected with some of the great 
'works of our State to demand more than a 
|passing obitvary notice.—I shall therefore 
lwith the few materials I possess, derived how- 
ver from authentic sources, endeavour to pre- 
‘sent the readers of this paper with a general 
\outline of his life and character. 

He was born in the 3d Month, 1781 at Mount- 
jholly, State of New Jersey, and was the third 
son of John and Rebecca White, and grandson 
\of Josiah White of the same place, of whom I 
‘have heretofore published some reminiscences 
lin the Intelligencer. His father having died 
\while he was yet a child, he received buta 
iscanty education, and was early trained by the 
circumstances which surrounded him to habits 
of industry, enterprise and self-reliance. Ac- 
customed therefore to original and indepe n- 
dent discipline, his mind developed its energies 
and reached a comparative maturity, consider- 
ably before the usual period prescribed by law 
as that of responsibility and self-government. 
Hence, while yet in his minority, he engaged 
in the hardware business in the Store No. 29, 
\High Street in this City, and pursued it with 
|such success as to have accumulated an ample 
jcompetency by the time he reached the twenty 
jseventh year of his age. He then sold out 
|his interest to his younger brother, and pur- 
\chased a tract of land at the Falls of Schuyl- 
kill, whither he retired to enjoy the fruits of 
his labour amid the picturesque scenery of 
‘that location. 
| As might be supposed by all who are ac- 
|quainted with his subsequent Career, the luxu- 


of a well known to have existed in a certain 
spot, and from the steps of which the lava may} 
‘now be seen curling over likea monstrous bil-| 
low in the very act of falling. | 

“The great crater fell in during this erup-| 
tion, and a fissure, six feet wide and twelve| 
miles long, opened inthe plain of S., Leo. In). 
the space of six weeks, the habitations of 27,- 
000 persons were destroyed, a vast extent of the! 
|most fertile land rendered desolate for ages, 
‘the course of rivers changed, and the whole| 
face of the district wensformed.’ "—Marquis of 
|Ormonde’s Autumn in Sicily. 

eee 


HIDDEN INFLUENCE. 


In the heart’s inmost recesses, 
Lies a fountain hidden deep, 

Fountain of the purest feeling, 
er which angels vigils asi 





well the spirit treasure. 
Sounding oft its warning chimes, 

Waking from their earth-born darkness 
Men bowed down by fearful crimes. 


Oft the hand that’s raised in anger, 
Helpless falls before its tone, 

And the passion-burst of feeling 
Yields to its light touch alone. 


| 


Though through years of sin and sorrow, 
Scarcely does its presence cheer, 
Angels guard this spirit treasure, 
Keep its kindly influence near. 


\rious ease of a suburban villa soon palled upon 
‘a mind whlch had hitherto known little repose 
\from the excitement and the stir of the busy 
, world, 


j 
| 
' 


| 


He had always evinced a partiality to 
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reser es een errr creer rs Ses a 


mechanics, and a native genius which princi-/more opened tothe unrestricted importation of| A Stated Meeting of the « Association of Friends 
pally developed itself in the arts of construc- English manufactures, the article of wire was for promoting the Abolition of Slavery and impr 


O\ 


| | ving 


tion and design. Whether the attempt of the again introduced ata price which rendered all the condition of the Free People of Col 


pie o lor,?’ Ww be 


noted Redheiffer to create a perpetual motion, competition on the part of native industry itm- held on Fourth day evening next, the 4th p 


1 pros 

was made at this, ora later period, l have no possible, except on terms of a losing character. 7 o’clock. Jacow M. Ennis, Ps 
data at hand upon which to found an opinion.| The establishment, therefore, being unpro- Lypia GinuivenaM, e ae 

3ut from his peculiar qualifications he was one fitable, and its continuauce a matter which no| Philadelphia, 11th mo. 30th, 1850 
of a committee appointed by the Legislature of expenditure of skill or money could justify as! - 
Pennsylvania to investigate and decide on the a commercial speculation, it was utterly and| DESCENT INTO THE CRATER OF A VOLCANO. 
merits of the machine exhibited as such. He hopelessly abandoned. A descent into the Crater of the Volcano of 
expressed to me his conviction that however, During the progress of this experiment, his Kilauea in the Sandwich Islands, may be ace 
preposterous the idea might have been, and fertile resources and inventive genius were ex- complished with tolerable ease by the north- 
immoral the means used to deceive the com- hibited in various contrivances to overcome the eastern cliff of the crater, where the side has 
munity on that occasion, yet the benefit con- difficulties which presented themselves at its fallen in and slidden downward, leaving a 
ferred on science was great, inasmuch as it be- various stages. Among other things he number of huge, outjutting rocks, like giants’ 


got a spirit of inquiry into the pri inciple s of aiieeata: frail bridge across the river direct- 
Mechanics, of the highest service to its ulterior|ly over the falls or rapids, for the accommoda- 
progress. In the same manner perhaps that tion of his workmen who lived on this side. 
the experiments of the alchemists in their, It was suspended from single wires attached 
scearch after the philosopher’s stone and elixir to the trees on either bank by smaller vertical 
of life, led to the discovery of some of the most! pieces passing under a pathway of connected 
important truths in chemistry. Whatever in- boards, and barely of sufficient breadth for the 
fluences might have o; perated on him atthis transit of one man at atime. Many of our 
juncture, it is certain that he was soun enlisted ‘citizens will remember the fairy structure 
in his favourite pursuit and became the pio-'slung far above the roaring torrent below, and 
neer in operations which resulted in stupendous their terror at beholding the adventurous arti- 
and unquestionable improvements for the ad- zans swinging to and fro on their way across 
vantage of tle country. the perilous stream, This bridge, together 
In order to estimate his position and services| with an iron boat built by him, were long the 
aright, we must remember that at this period,| wonder of the neighborhood, and indeed might 
civil iain ering was comparatively in its in-'at one time be considered as conspicuous 
many even in ‘the capitals of science, while among the “lions” of Philadelphia. 
amid the yet unreclaimed wilderness of Amer-| Again were all his powers called into ac- 
ica, the facilities for its cultivati m, Which they [tion to avert the impending ¢ ruin which now 
presented were scarcely accessible to the gen-|seemed almost inevitable. He had embarked 
eral mind. Fulton had indeed just launched his all the means at his command in this adven 
first steamboat on the Hudson, that solitary |ture, and a total shipwreck of his fortunes was 
precursor of a countless fleet which now defy/in all human probability, the final result. But 
the wind and tide of almost every river from that indomitable energy inherent in on nature 
the Sacramento to the St. Lawrence. But be- spurred him onto catch at every plank which 
yond this, there was hardly an evidence either) present ted a chance for the rescue of his sink- 


stepping stones, or the courses of the 
of Ghizeh. 

By hanging to these, andthe mere aid ofa 
pole, you may desce nd the lirst precipice to 
where the avalanche brought up ant d was stayed 
—a wild region, broken into abrupt hills and 
deep clens, thickly Set with shrut s and old 
ohias,and producing in great abundance the 
Hawaiian whortleberry (formerly sacred to the 
goddess of the volcano), anda be autiful lustrous 
blackbe rry that grows ona branching vine close 
tothe ground. ‘Thousands of bi rds find therea 
safe and warm retreat’; and they will continue, 
| suppose, the innocent warblers, to pair = 
sing the re, till the fires from beneath, havi 
once more eaten through its foundations, a 
entire tract, with all its miniature mountains 
and woody glens, shall slide off suddenly into 
the abyss below to feed the hunger of a!l-devour- 
ing fire. : 

No one who passes over it, and looks back 
upon the tall jagged cliffS at the rear and side, 
can doubt that it was severed and shattered by 
sone such ruin into its presentforms. And the 
bottomless pits and yawn ng caverns, in some 
places ejecting hot steam, with which it is 





upon the water or the land of se western hem-|ing hopes. He saw no other mode by which traversed, proves that the raging element which 
isphere, to mark that subjugation of the ele- he could regain his capital in part, than by a once sapped its foundations is still busy beneath. 
ments which has since made them the chief disposition of the valuable water power owned! The path that winds over and d wn through 
servant of our wants, The Schuylkill River )at the re But in thatage of slender enter-! this tract, crossing some of these unsightly 
presented s« ircely an impediment in its chan-| prise and comparative infancy, where was a seams by a natural bridge of only a foot’s 
nel, of m na erection, from its source to its purchaser to be found? it had been a favor-| breadth, is safe enough by d: ‘d will 
mouth. The first specimen of engineering ite project of his that the city of Philadelphia \keep init But-be careful u not 


worthy the name, was the construction by should be supplied with water by throwing a 
Josiah White of a lock at the Falls, and per-|dam directly across the Schuylkill, and using 
haps simultaneously therewith, he erected a/the stream itself as a power to raise it to the 


i\diverge far on either side, or let the shades of 
night overtake you there, lest a single mis-step 
inthe grass and ferns, concealing some horrible 


mill in the rapids for the purpose of manufac- requisite he ight, instead of the e x pe nsive meth- hole. or an accidenta! stumble, sha plunge you 
turing wire. The embargo laid in the yearod by steam. Upon thi 1s theme he became beyond the reach of sunlight into a covered pen- 
1807 and the subsequent ¢ exactions upon now wholly intent, and although the idea was! stock of mineral fire. or into ihe heart of some 


British commerce ending in the war of 1812, long ridiculed as visionary and impracticable, 
led him to undertake this establishment for the vet ultimately it obtained credit with the Coun 
supply of an indispensable article to the coun- cils of the city, and the p lan was fully adopt- 
try, which had been cut off from its usualjed. The result we all know. But whatever 
source. ‘Ihe enterprize was successful, until;may have been the motive of the projector or rowed by water-courses, by which you go down 
a fire laid the building in ruins and checke sdithe proximate causes which produced their|some hundreds of feet more to whatevery body 
the prosperous career of one of our infant at- final decision, the authorities of Philadelphia ¢ alls the Black Ledge. 2 z 
tempts to compete with the full grown es-| ‘conferred on it the most valuable of its posses-| 
tablishments of the mother country. Perse-\sions, the Fairmount Water Works; and, aS\grisly black scoria and lava, about balfa mile 
verance, however, was a conspicuous trait,a preliminary and necessary step to the erec-| wide, running all round the pit, slightly sloping 

in the character of the subject of this notice, tion of the dam, purchased of Josiah White and|inward, and not unfre quently overflowed it 
and never was it more conspicuously displayed this partne srtheir right tothe water power for |¢ ruptions. By it you learn the dimensions of 
than under the trying calamity which had now the sum of one hundred and fifty thousand |the great lake to which this is now the shore. 


deep, sunken cavern. 

The way through this tract descends not 
abruptly for about half a mile, to a steep D ink 
Tiof partially decomposed lava, somewhat fur- 


This is an immense rampart or gallery of 


y 
So 
I 


i 


befallen him. On the very next day after the dollars. Tt may be compared to the wide beach of an 
disaster, he was at work to clear away the rub-| To be continued. ocean, seldom flooded all over except in very 
bish, in order to commence anew the erection ibigh tides; or toa great field of thick shore 





of the building, and ere long, the manufac- lice, from under which the tide 
ture of wire was again resumed with his ac- 
customed energy and success. 

But the peaceful relations, established in 


has retired, 
: av! t cked @ \ol SO as 
Marriep,—On Fifth day, 14th inst., at Friends’ leaving it cracked and rent, but Bee: Re: 0 

\ nik > 2ne ve 2ce of 2 oc} ace 

Macting Mouse on Spec 8t., Winzacn P. Sasaranes break up the general eve nness of its surface. 
to Saran J. Leepom,. daughter of the late Jonathan} lhe upper crust Is generally glossy, cellular, 


A 7Ae Tnite > e ce 7 a rackling le 3 
1815_ between the United States and Great Leodem, ail of Philadelebia. and cinder-like, brittle and crackling under the 
Britain, which were the cause of joy to mil- 'feet ; but directly underneath the superficies, 





lions on both sides of the Atlantic, proved a! , On the 26th inst., according to the order of hard and compact, as proved by inspecting the 
death blow tohis hopes from this investment. Friends, Josnvua W. Woorsron to Exiza W., davgh-| great seams and fissures, from iat of w vhich 
When the ports on thesea board were once ter of the late Dr. Edwin P. Atlee, all of this city. | flickering currents of hot air, and from others 
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scalding steam and smoke are continually issu- tained some specinie ns of no little beauty. 
ing. Pound onit, and you will hear deep, There are cliffs of sulphur thr ugh which 
hollow reverberations, and sometimes your pole scalding hot vapor is escaping as high up 
will break through a place like the rotten trap-|above you as eight hundred feet ; and lower 
door of some old ruin, and open upon you a;down there are scams from which lambent 
hideous black hole without bottom. and flickering flamesare darting, and jets of 
Over this great volcanic mole or offset, we hot air will sometimes whirl by you, involving 
proceeded to make our way towards the caldron no little danger by their inhalation. Around 
in the southeast, pounding before us with our these fissures are yellow and green incrusta- 
pole, like men crossing a river to find whether|tions of sulphur, which afford a new variety of 
the ice ahead will bear them. We stopped specimens. ; 
every now and then to examine and getup on When we had got to the leeward of the 
to some greatcone or oven, which had been caldron, we found large quantitics of the finest 


formed after the congelation of the crust, by threads of metallic vitri ified lava, like the 


. t 2) , . ] , 
pent up gas blowing ont from beneath the cool- spears and filaments of sealing-wax, called 
ing lava, raising itas in great bubbles, and Pele’s hair. The wind has caught them from 
— 5 > 


letting its black, viscous vomit dribble from the ‘the jets and bubbling springs of gory lava, 
top, aad Gee dow n sluggishly and congeal be- and carried them away on its wings till they 
fore it had found a level, like ice in very cold have lodged in nests and crevices, where they 
weather over a waterfall. ‘hus it would flow may be collected like shed wool about the time 
over the Black Ledge, hardening sometimes in of sheep-shearing. Sometimes this is found 
round streams like a cable, or in se rpentine twenty miles to the leeward of the volcano. 
forms like a great anacond: 1; and again it) The heat and sulphur gas, irritating the 
would spread out from the foot of the cone a throat and lungs, are so great on that side, that 
little way, in forms like a bronze lion’s foot. we had to shear away off from the brim of the 
The surface was frequently broken, or ready '!caldron, and could not observe close at hand 
to break, with the weicht of one’s b dy, from!the part where there was the most gushing and 
the fiery liquid having subsided after the petri-|bubbling of the ignifluous mineral fluid. But 
faction of the crust. Generalty, too, the hard-! we passed round to the windward, and were 
ened lavaseemen to have been flowed over, like!thus enabled to cet up to the brim soas to look 
ice near the shore when the tide rises and goes over for a minute in the molten lake, burning 
down, with a thin scum of lava that became incessantly with brimstone and fire. 
shelly and crepitated 
ice. foothold, melted, perhaps, a hundred times, 
Then, as we went further into the bed of the can not be handled or trusted, and the heat 
crater, gre adually coing down, we would comeij\even there is so great as to burn the skin of 
to places where, like as in frozen mill-ponds,|one’s face, although the heated air, as it rises, 
whence the water has been drewn off, the|is instantly swept off to the leeward by the 
congealed lava had broken in to the depth some-| wind. It is always hazardous, not to say fool- 
times of fifty and one hundred feet. Every ne urdy, to stand there { for a monument, lest your 
where too, there were great fissures and cracks, uncertain foothold, crumbling and crispy by 
as in fields of riverice, now and then a large'the action of fire, shall suddenly give way and 
air hole, and here and there great bulges and throw you instantly into the fiery embrace of 
breaks, and places from which a thin flame|death. 
would be curling, orover which you would see} Attimes, too, the caldron is so furiously 
a glimmer like that which trembles overa body (boiling, and splashing, and spitting it fires, 
of fresh coals or a recently-burned lime-kiln. and casting up its salient, angry jets of melted 
Touch your stick there, and it would immediate-' Java and s spume, that all approach to it is for- 
ly kindle. bidden. Weslumped several times near it, as 
* There were also deep, wide ditches, through a man will in the spring who 1s walking over 
which a stream of liquid lava had flowed since a river of which the ice is beginning to thaw, 
the pet trifaction of the main body through which! and the upper stratum, made of frozen snow, is 
it passed. Cascades of fire are said to be often|dissolved and rotten. A wary native who ac- 
seen in the course of these canals or rivers as'eo mpanied us wondered at our daring, and 
they leapsome precipice, presenting in the|\would not be kept once from pulling me back, 
night ascene of unequalled splendor and sub-!as with the eager and bold curiosity of a dis- 
limity. In some places the banks or dikes of coverer, all absorbed in the view of such ex- 
these rivers are excavated and fallen in with citing wonders, | was getting too near. 


hideous crash and ruin; and often you may 20; At the time we viewed it, the brim all round 
up, if you dare, to the edge on one side and look| was covered with spli ashes and spray to the 
over into the gulf, and aw: ay under the opposite width often or twelve feet. The surface of 


overhanging bank, where the igneous fluid has the lake was about a mile ip its longest diam- 
worn away and scooped it out tillthe cliff hangs eter, at a depth of thirty or forty feet from its 
on air, and seems to topple and lean, like the!brim, and agitated more or less all over, in 
tower of Pisa, just ready to fall some places throwing up great jets and spouts 
It would be no very crmfortable reflection, if of fiery red lava, in other places spitting it out 
a man were not too curiously eager and bold,jlike steam from an 
and intent upon the novelties he is drinking in| valves are half lifted, and again squirting the 
by the senses, to have much reflection or fear! molten rock as froma pop-gun. 
at such atime, to think how easily anearth-; The surface was like a river or lake when 
quake might tumble down the bank on which the ice is going out and broken up into cakes, 
he is standing, undermined in like manner!over which you will sometimes see the water 
with that which you are looking at right oppo-;running, and sometimes it will be quite hidden, 
site. In the same manner in this lake of fire, while 
On our left, as we passd on to the Great its surface was generally covered with acrust 
Caldron, we explored, as far as was possible of half congealed, dusky lava, and raised into 
between the heat and vapor, the great bank, elevations, or sunk into depressions, you would 
or more properly, mountain-side of sulphur now and then sce the live coal-red stream 
and sulphate of lime (plaster of Paris), and ob- running along. Two cakes of lava,also, would 


- ne. } > } , he 
escape-pipe When the 
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meet like cakes of ice, and their edges crush- 
ing, would pile up and fall over, precisely like 
the phenomena of moving fields of ice; there 
was, too, the same rustling, grinding noise. 

Sometimes, lam told, the roarof the fiery 
surges is like the heavy beating of surf Once, 
when Mr. Coan visited it this caldron was 
heaped up in the middle, higher above its brim 
than his head, so that he ran up and thrustina 
pyrometer, while streains were running off on 
different sides. At another time when he saw 
it, it had sunk four or five hundred feet below 
its brim, and he had to look down a dreadful 
gulftosee its fires. 

Again, when Mr. Bingham was there, it was 
full, and concentric waves were flowing out 
and around from itscentre. Having carefully 
observed its movements a while, he threw a 
stick of wood upon the thin crust of a moving 
wave where he thought it would bear him, 
even if it should benda little, and then stood 
upon it a few moments. In that pasition, 
thrusting his cane down through the cooling 
tough crust, about half an inch thick, and 
immediately withdrawing it, forth with there 
gushed up, like ooze in a marsh or melted tar 
under a plank, enough of the viscid lava to 
form a globular mass which afterwards, as it 
cooled, he broke offand bore away. 

[t is not easy forone that has not himself 


ibeen ina similar position, to symp: ithise wi ith 


‘and pardon the traveller at such a point, for he 
under the foot like shelly; But the lava which forms your precarious 


is unwilling to forbear and leave it till fairly 
surfeited and seared with heat and admiration, 
or driven off by some sudden spout and roar, or 
splash of the caldron. You gaze, and gaze 
and gaze in amazement, without conscious 
hought, like a man ina trance, reluctant to go 
away, and you wantto spendat least a day and 
night, viewing close at hand its ever-varying 
phenomena.—H, 7. Cheever. 
cacidliliaiii 


Paper on Water. 


Few subjects have attracted more attention 
among sanitary reformers, than the necessity 
of obtaining a copious supply of water to the 
dwellers in large cities. Experience has 
shown that the supply should be at least twen- 
ty gallons daily foreach inhabitant, although 
forty | gallons are necessary to carry out to the 
fullextent al! the sanitary improvements deem- 
ed desirable for the well- being of a popula- 
tion. But in looking to quantity of supply, 
quality has been thought of less importance ; 
there could not be a more gross error, orone 
more fatal to civic economy and domestic com- 
fort. As we are anxious to instruct the read- 
ers of this Journal in the science of eve ry-day 
life, we propose to consider the subject of 
water-supply in some detail, and in the present 
article to explain the serious inconveniences 
which result from an injudicious selection of 
hard water for domestict purposes. 

The water found in springs, brooks, ard riv- 
ers, has its primary origin in the rain of the 
districts, unless there should happen to be 
some accidental infiltration from the sea or 
other great natural reservoirs. This rain, 
falling on the upper soil either runs off in 
Streams, or, percolating through it and the 
porous beds beneath, gushes out in the form of 
springs wherever it meets with an impervious 
bed which refuses ita passage ; pits sunk down 
to the latter detect it there, and these form the 
ordinary wells. In its passage through the 
pervious rocks, it takes up soluble impurities, 
varying in their amount and character with the 
nature of the geological formations, these im- 
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purities being either mineral, veget ible, or ani-' large as it may seem, isnotthe only consequence as that obtained by soft water. This, calcula- 
mal matter. The mineral ingredients may be of a bad watersupply. ‘The labour required tedon the wh 


ole amount of tea consumed in 
chalk, gypsum, common salt, and different to wash with hard water is very much greater 


' London, resolves itself into a pecuniary consid- 
other compouuds but itis the earthy salts gen- than that necessary when it is soft, this labour eration of great magnitude. The 


‘ffect of 
erally which impress peculiar qualities on the being represented in the excessive charges for hard water upon the heal 


81S very 


t 
th of animal 
water. washing. In fact, extraordinary as it inay ap- obvious. Horses, sheep, and | ns. refuse it 
The salts of lime and magnesia communi- pear, it has recently been shown in evidence whenever they can obtain a sup ply of soft wa- 
cate to water the quality termed hardness,a, before the General Board of Heal-h, that the ter. They prefer the muddiest pool 
propeity which every one understands, but) washerwoman’s interest in the community is latter to the most brill 
which it would be very difficult to describe.|actually greater than that ofthe cotton-spinner, of the former. 
By far the most common giver of bardness is with all his enormous capil 


of the 
ant and sparkling s spring 
In all of them it produces colic 

al. An instance of and sometimes more serious diseases The 
chalk, or, as chemists term it, carbonate of this will suffice to show our meaning: a gen-|coats of horses drinking hard water soon be- 
lime; a substance not soluble in pure water, tleman buys one dozen shirts at a cost of £4,/come rough, and 
but readily so in water containing c: arbonicithree of these ere washed every week, the! out 


i 


Stare, and they quickly fal 


of condition. It is not, however, known 
acid. Rain water always contains this acid,|charge being fourpence each, making an annual that it exerts 


; similar influences upon the 
and is, therefore, a solvent forthe chalk dis-|account of £2 12. The set of shirts, with! health of man, although analogy would lead us 
seminated in the different geological forma- careful management, lasts three years, and to expect that a beverage unsuited to the lower 
tions through which it percolates. Gypsum, has cust in washing £7 !tis. ‘lhe cotton-spin- animals can not be favorable to the 
familiarly known as plaster of Paris, and term-|ner’s interest in the shirts and that of the shirt- stitution. Persons with tender skins can not 
ed sulphate of lime by chemists, is also ex-|maker’s combined, did not exceed £4, while) wash in hard water, because the insoluble 
tensively diffused in rocks, and being itself|the washerwoman’s interests is nearly double.'salts left by evaporation produce an intoler- 
soluble in water, becomes a very common|{A considerable portion of this amount is un- able irritation. 
hardening ingredient, though not of such fre-\avoidable ; buta very large part is due to the In order to simplify the 
quent occurrence as chalk. Any earthy salt,|excessive charges for washing rendered neces- action of hard water, 
such as chalk or gypsum, discomposes soap, sary by the waste of soap and increased labour fined to that possessing lime. But hard wa- 
and prevents its action as a detergent. Soap required for cleansing. <A family in London, |ters frequently contain magnesia, and in that 
consists ofan wily acid combined generally with an annual income of £600, spends about case a very remarkable phenomenon attends 
with soda. Now, when this is added to water one-twelfth of the amount, or £50, in the ex-|/their use. Ata certain strength the magne- 
containing lime, that earth unites with the oily|penses of the laundry. On an average, every si ian salt does not decompose the soap, or re- 
acid, forming an _ insoluble lime-soap is the | person in London, rich and poor, spends « one |tard the formation of a lather, but the addition 
curd which appears in hard water during shilling per week, or fifty-two shillings a year of soft water developes this latent hardness. 
washing with soap. Hard water is of no use for washing. Hence, at least five million two, With such water, the extraordinary anomaly 
as acleanser, untilall the lime has been re- hundred thousand pounds isthe annual amount appears, that the more soft water is added to 
moved by uniting with the oily acid of the expended in the metropolis alone for this pur-|them, up to a certain point, the harder do they 
soap. Every hundred gallons of Thames|pose. Yet, large as this amuunt is—and it)become. Some of the wells at 
water destroys in this way thirty ounces of matters not whether it be represented in the la-| very remarkable in this respect 
soap before becoming a detergent. But as|bours of household washing or that of the pro- hard water is diluted with eight times the 
this is an enormous waste, the dwellers in|fessed laundress—it is obvious that the great-j|quantity of pure soft distilled water, the re- 
towns, supplied with hard water, resort to est part of it is expended in actual labour, for)sulting mixture is as hard—that is, it decom- 
other methods of washing, so as to econo-\the washerwoman is rarely a rich or even aj poses as much soap—as the undiluted water. 
mize soap. If our readers in London observe thriving person. Hence, it follows that this ‘Thus the dilution of such water with four or 
their habits in washing, they perce ive that the labour, barely remunerative as it is. must be five times its bulk of soft rain water actually 
principal quantity of the water is used by them made excessive from some extraneous cause ; makes it harder. The cause of this anomaly 
not as a oleuun ser, but merely for the purpose /for it is found by experience that one-half the has not yet been satisfactorily made out, but 
of rinsing off the very sparing amount em- charge is ample compensation in a country jit only occurs In Waters abounding in mMagne- 
ployed for detergent purposes. In London, |district supplied with soft water. The tearand sia. 


» human con- 


explanation of the 
attention has been con- 


Doncaster are 
, for when their 


we donot wash ourselves in but out of the|wear of clothes by the an necessary for Having now explained the inconveniences 
basin. A small quantity of water is taken on| washing in hard water, is very important in the of the hardening ingredients of water, we pro- 


the hands and saturated with soap so as to economical consideration of the question. ‘The, pose to show in the next article the action of 
forma kind of lather; the ablution is now difference in this respect, between hard and other deteriorating constituents ; and after hav- 
made with this quantity, and the water in the soft water, is very striking. [thas been cal-)ing done so, it will become our duty to point 
bason is only used to rinse it off. ‘The pro- culated that the extra cost to ladies in Londonjout the various modes by which the evils thus 
cess of w ashing with soft water Is entire ly dif- in the one article of collars, by the unnecessary exposed may best be counteracted or remedied 
ferent, the whole quantity being applie d as a tear and were, as compared with country dis-|— wadies’ Companion. 

detergent. ‘To illustrate this difference, an ex- tricts, is not less than, but probab ly inuch ex- LP 
periment may be made, by washing the hands ceeds, £20,000. | 
alternately in rain and then in hard water, We now proceed to draw attention tothe ial all tila 2 
such as that supplied to L ondon: and the value inconvenience of hard water in cooking. It is ee ai Se Ree cices a oa oe 
of the soft water for the purposes of washing well known that green peas, French beans, || at » Drought to light 
will be at once recognized. Even withoutjand other green vegetables, lose much of their Of these, four hundred and twenty were idiot 
soap, the soft water moistens the hand, while delicate color by being boiled in hard water. Fouad inch : and of this Sia er fg > btn r 
hard water flows off, just as if the skin had They not only become yellow, but assume a . stinaiiain ainda i : she eae rae 
been smeared with oil. Now, although the shriveled and Cisagreeable appearance, 10SINZ | dred anil ata. , alt as a ; a ir 1un- 
soap may be economized in personal ablution much of their delicacy to the taste. For mak- J t fou 
by the uncomfortable method here described, ing tea the evil is still more obvious. It is ex- 

it is impossible to obtain this economy tn the tremely difficult to obtain a good infusion of » 
washing of linen. Inthis case, the whole oj tea with hard water, however much may be ated se iethaleds ueaiivaall tate aK, 
the water must be saturated with soap before it wasted in the attempt. We endeavor to over- a sn eee ae = ee — 
isavailable. Soda is, to a certain extent, sub- come the difficulty by the addition of soda, but. 4). se ‘y sensual, or unnatu- 


<>. 


five hundred and seventy-five cases of idiocy 


of these 
examined cases, it was found that one parent 
or the other, or both, had in some instance 


de- 
arted from the laws of life and 


he alth, being 


is | 

' ; rally intermarried with blood relations. The 
t tk ( ) as much as'the teathus made is always inferior. One!) - oe he 
stituted with a view to economy, as a ; aie : ; lessons taught by such disclosures should prove 
£30,000 worth of soda being annually used in T ason of eye is, that it is difficult to adjust the ove 


on. : (ja warning 
the metropolis to compensate for the hard qual- li antity of the soda. ‘l’ea contains nearly 16 


ity of the water; and, perhaps, as an ap prox- per cent of cheese or casein, and this dissolves 
imative calculation, £200,000 worth of soap isjin water rendered alkaline by soda; and al- 
annually wasted without being useful as a de- though the nutritious qualities are increased 
tercent. ‘This enormous tax on the community by this soiation, the delicacy of the flavor is im- British Government will probably make a pur- 
results from the hardness both of the well and paired. ‘The water commonly used in Lon-' chase of ‘Island of Auticorti, in the Gulf of 
river water; the former being generally much don requires, at the very least, one-fifth more) St. t auae with the design of establishi ng 
harder than the latter. But this expense, |tea io produce an infusion of the same strength | upon ita colony of convicts, to answer th e pur 
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‘ Botany Bay ” In Nortu America.—It 
timate d by the Lond on Daily Ne ws, that the 
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poses of the United Kingdom and of the Pro-| ga Persons in want of comfortables, quilted shit) | cary _cHAs, C. EDWARDS respectfully in- 
vinces. The Island is from 90 to 100 miles and substantial under clothing, can be supplied at the Ff forms his friends that he is receiving the finest 
long, and 20 or 25 miles in width, uninhabited, | Northern Association for the Relief and Employment |brands of Flour that come to this market. which he is 
situated at the mouth of the RiverSt. Lawrence, |\of Poor Women, No. 242 Greenst. above 7th. Quilting selling at reasonable prices, and particularly solicits 
and regarded as a dangerous obstacle tojdone at the shortest notice. 9th mo. 21—2m. | their custom. ; Samples of all the finest brands can be 
navigation. In case the project above referred | a Yon my office, 23 8. Eighth St. 

to is carried out, it is said, the British Govern-| a |FEATHERS ! — 10,000 pounds of| ee 

ment will construct a harbor there, by convict Feathers, comprising all qualities. For sale, whole- 


labor, in order to render it attractive to ship- sale and retail, at the lowest cash prices, by HARTLEY A ERINOS AND ALPACAS.—On hand a com- 
one : wz —s & KNIGHT, 148 South Second street, 5 doors above plete assortment of 
ping. Another motive to the enterprise, Is the Sprece. | Lupine French Merinos of all shades—Black and Co- 


cheapness of transporting convicts to the Island,| “The Bedding Department of our business is in the se- lored Alpacas and Mohair J.ustres—Cashmeres— Mous- 


as compared with the cost of convey ing them cond story, where we now have, ready made, or will make seline de Laines, &c., Bay State, long and square a 
j , : : et Shaw sal Skin ¢ anket Shawls, Cash- 

to Van Dieman’s Land \to order 7Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, Mattresses, and Cush- Phibet Shawls, S« al Skin and Blanket Sh awl » Cash 
- ’ Te < ate e. 5-4 Sad ad “ ae t- 

ions of all kinds. We also keep constantly on hand, a mere Blankets, Quilts, 5-4, 6-4, 10-4, 11-4, 12-4, Sheet 


aan !good assortmeht of Ticking, Blankets, Marseilles Quilts, | '"8*: Table Linens, Table Cloths, Napkins, D« mestic 
Poor Ricuarps Precerts.—The following | Comfortables, Sacking Bottoms, &c. The first floor and | 4904s. . : JOHNS & PAYNE, 
are specimens of the quaint proverbs of “ Poor basement have been appropriated to the sale of Carpet- North East corner of 4th and Arch. 
Richard’s Almanac ”’ for the years 1736, 1737, ine, &e-, among which are Brussels Carpetings, at 
acai ’ try Carpetings, Imperial Three Ply. Ingrain Carpeting, AT STORE.—Kimber & Carpenter, Wholesale and 
1“ oe from 25 cents to $1 60. Stair Carpetings, from 10 cents I Retail Hat and Cap Manufacturers, No. 19 North 
None preaches better than the ant, and she to $1. Entry Carpetings, from 25 cents to $1 25. Rag Fourth Street, opposite Commerce, offer for sale Has 


says nothing. Carpetings, { om 25 to 40 cents. 


j Also, Oil Cloths and and Caps, made and trimmed in the best manner on the 
He that speaks much is much mistaken. Mattings, at all prices. For sale by most reasonable terms. 
He that can compose himself, is wiser than HARTLEY & KNIGHT > > kK x 
’ , , . : >: | EMMOR KIMBER, Jr., 
I .} s es book 148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. |} : : : os 
1@ WhO composes DOOKS. 4th mo. 20th.—tf. having for more than twenty years paid particular atten- 
+2 ' . i 


He that can travel well afoot, keeps a good tion to the manufacture of Plain Hats, feels confident 


} 


horse -* «dS that his experience in this branch of business will enable 
lorse. | — “ 2 : ; A 
ry L- EYRE jhim to give his customers entire satisfaction. 
I'he worst wheel of the cart makes the most| AND pa 
noise. LANDELL, | 
He that pursues two hares at once, don’t) ares see eens ACOR HAMER, Jn., (Successor to Jacob Hamer 
’ ’ ay stablishex re > rrie ow . = : in : S . : 
catch one, and let’s t’other go. hin: establi hed a store where Friends now resort to e & Son, Tailors,) will be thankful for the patro 
1 . obtain Dry Goods adapted to their wants. : 
If you do what you should not, you must hear 


> ; . nage of his friends and the friends of the late firm at 
E.& L.. always keep the best stock of Cap Goods. No. 22 North Fifth Street, having for years paid parti 
7 Our motto is Good Goods at low prices. 2500 yards BSI > ; 
1 : : : : ular attention to Friends clothing, feels assured he will 
There is much difference between imitating) French Me ie AM aa 5 5 jculs c 
: . de : g French Merino at $1 a yard. ith mo. 27 be able to give his customers satisfaction. 
¢ < ( ri) > > ] a . ne > 
aman an counterieiting him i 4th mo. 4tf. 


what you would not. 


Search others for their virtues, thyself for thy WILLIAM D. PARRISH & CO., i 
— No. 4 North Fifth street. EVANS’ FIRE AND THIEF PROOF SAFES 
a . ; * FOR MERCHANTS, STOREKEEPERS, and 
I'wo doors above Market street, Philadelphia, others: 0 fell aesertument of various elses new in Ott. 
PHILADELPHIA MARKET. | Manufacturers Importersand Dealersin Paper, The above CHESTS are warranted equal to any other 
: ss Books, Stationery, Bonnet Boards, Paper make for security against FIRE OR BURGLARS, 
seria encore ienadatin, decades ene doenaste Hangings, §c. having WITHSTOOD THE TEST OF BOTH with- 


inquiry. Quotations for export 5487a5 00. Sales to 


out injury or loss to the owners, in any instance. 
the home trade of fair superfine at $5. Extra and 


Have on hand an assortment of all the standard ALSO—In store and for sale: 


fancy &5 25a 6 50. SCIIOOL BOOKS, | SE \L AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES AND 
Ben Fusun—Lact wale ot 09 78. Which Shool Teachers and Country Merchants are par- BOOKS, aa ‘ ; : a 4 
: ‘ — ticularly invited to examine. Also, a general assort- PFRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &c , In Stores. 
Coan Mear—Sale of 900 bbls at $2 75. ment of PAPER, | DRUGGISTS* PRESSES with Cylinders and Pans. 
Wueat.—Prices are steady; sales of prime South-'| Comprising Foolscap, Letter, Note and Bill Paper, Com-! P \CKING LE\ ERS for Dry Good Stores, Xc. 

ern and Pennsylvania red at $1 05 a 1 06; prime, ™er ial and Packet Post, Plat Cap, &e. Also, Hard-| : OR} — SHOWER BATHS, of new construc 

white at @1 tla l 12 ware, Grocer’s Wrapping, Envelope and Printing Paper, weMs — a ae oe or cold ae tim mit. 
aa ee ae : . ; and Biue and White Bonnet Boards, &c. REE RIGER ATORS for keeping MEATS, BUT- 
Corn—Is steady at 65 a 66¢c for old yellow; new TER, MILK, &e. in dining room, hall, or cellar. 

57c; white is worth 63c. STATIONERY, WATER FILTERS, for purifying muddy or bad 
Rye.—Last sales at 83a 85c, } Consisting of German and American Slates, Slate Pen-| WATER, caused by RAINS, LIMESTONE, MARL or 
Oats {re now steady; sales of prime Pennsyl-|°i™ Lead Pencils, Gold Pens, Steel Pens, Quills, Ink, other causes. OLIVER EVANS, 


: Writing Sand. Pocket Books, Wallets, Bankers’ Cases, Sd mo-tf. 618. Second: door bclow Chesnut st. 
vania from 41 to 42c; Southern sells at 36 a 37c. : 


|Plain and Embossed Envelopes, Letter and Note size.) — ieee 
CatTtyr Marker.—The offerit vs of beef cattle for Tr insparent Motto . Wafers, Bristol Boards, Perforated YENJA MIN H. LIGHTFO( \T, HATTER. having 
the week were about thirteen hundred head. Beeves Geards, Ink Stands, Sealing Wax, Indelible Ink, ink B improved in health, has resumed his business in 
Powder, Bill Files, &e., &e. ‘connection with James Nickerson, of the late firm of 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES engraved by Cop- Nickerson & Bishop, at No. 41 North Second street, 
; per-plate on the best English Parchment, and adapted to' where an assortment of Hats for Friends and others, 
Cows—About 100 sold| Marriages according to the order of Friends, either before | will be kept, or made to order. 
Sheep and Lambs.—The/the Meeting, or at private houses. Published and for The patronage of his friends and former customers is 
former from $2 to $1, the latter from $1 to $3, ac-| Sale by the subscribers. Price, $2.00. respectfully solicited. 


are selling from 85 00 to $7 00 per ‘00 lbs. Hogs. 
There were about 600 in the market, and sold from 
$5 00 to $5 50 per 100 Ibs 


> 


at firm prices, S16 to $28. 


* 


cording to quality. | 








, — ‘ | WN ats boys kept f ade to order. 
| WALL PAPERS, BORDERS, &c. | %- B. Hats for boys kept on hand, or made to orde 
8. NICKERSON, 
ae ‘ i il At 10 cents a Piece. and upwards, : H Saar OT 
: a : . ue We have connected with our establishment an exten- - " ’ re , 
ANTED immediately, a competent Male Teacher) . ; . Sd mo. 20-1ly. 
; ek sive laper Hanging manufactory, and have recently . 
to take charge of Friends’ School, Byberry. Ap- ' * , a oi = — 
lw t© Trustece—Barcley Brown. George K. Jot much enlarged our sale rooms, Keeping them entirely 
( s 8s— 15: ' ) orge ° ohos j . . , , > _ . en atom 
j mes Thornt Ir En Cc I - 150D5) senarate from our other business on the second floor. A. SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh street, invites 
ame iornton, JT. stmmor OoOmMily. | , . . > 
7 . ’ : , We ofler our spring assortment of new patterns the attention of Friends to her assortment of 
Byberry, llth mo. 30, 1850. 2t. p. ee —- eee ee ee 


i ; : | French and American Wall Papers, at prices from ten China, Glass and ee SE : variety . 
> , > > mr Brve . ‘we g@ jcents a piece and upwards. Our stock comprises q/ patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner anc 
PLAIN MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS, large smmaael of a desirable and neat couiued for | fea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 
pee ADAMS will receive from the manufac-! Parlors, Halls, Vestibules, &c., also gilt and embosset] 4 general assortment of other goods in her line, which 
tory during the coming week, a lot of large size papers, velvet papers, imitations of the various kinds of will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 
Plain Mixed Blanket Shawls, good and heavy, made ex-| wood and marble, pannel papers, gilt and velvet Borders, the city. 5th mo. 5th. 
pressly to order, and suited to the wants of Friends.! Fire Board patterns Window Shades, &s. &c., whole- 
Being the only lot in the market, they will be very de-! sale and retail. 


sirable. Also, J.ong and Square shawls in various sizes} ((-F” Papering done in the city or country by careful 





P STACKHOUSE, Jr.. Conveyancer, 8S. E. corner 


e of Fourth and Branch Sts., Philadelpbia. 
and qualities. and experienced workmen, and all work worranted. He will attend to the purchase and sale of Real Es- 
No. 79 Arch street, between Second and Third sts., F~ A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers. _| tate, the investment of money in Ground Rent and 
North side. WM. D. PARRISH & CO., | Mortgage Securities, and the collecting of Ground Rent, 
P. S —Paix Goons, of all kinds, constantly on hand. 


Nos. 4 and 6 N. Fifth St., twe doors above Market,’ House Rent and other Interest Money. 


11th mo. 16. ; up stairs 4th mo. 8 me. 17—6 mos. 











